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widely, but were for the most part without vegetation, whether
crops or herbage, and the surface of the earth preserved its
dusky colour. The country, too,'was for the most part tree-
less ; here and there stood a solitary tree, a clump, or a
grove, but literally for miles together the fields were desti-
tute of hedge-rows, or of any plant save their periodical
crops, which crops had now perished. The contour of
the country was not, indeed, monotonous; on the contrary,
it was frequently diversified by hills and masses of granitic
rock. The town of Adoni, near the border of the Madras Presi-
dency, on the main line from Madras to Bombay, was the
centre of perhaps the greatest distress. Close by there rose
up from the dark-coloured plain a noble mass of granite bear-
ing on its face various hues of red and orange. So also at
Bellary, the capital of these districts, a very fine cliff overhangs
the town and is fortified as a citadel; the rocks of its scarped
sides are rounded off and smooth; and from its summit a survey
was obtained of the drought-stricken country around. The
great hill fortress of this neighbourhood is Guty, which rises
more than a thousand feet above the plain. Once it thoroughly
commanded the surrounding country, being elaborately fortified
according to the best Asiatic skill by successive dynasties, Hindu,
Muhammadan, Mahratta; and the possession of this strong-
hold was the mark of dominant sovereignty. The British
Government held it for a long time, after receiving possession
of the district. From its bastions were fired the minute guns at
the funeral of the Governor, Sir Thomas Munro. Some years
ago, however, its occupation was deemed unnecessary, and in
order to save the cost of maintenance it was effectually dis-
mantled. To us the ascent was severe under the hot sun, but
the scarps and precipices were very fine, and from the top could
be seen the general configuration of the country about to become
the scene of so much suffering. The military value of such forts
as those of Guty and Bellary, once potential in wars and politics,
is much affected by the opening of the railway which runs near
their base. The territory is fraught with associations and
memories of Sir Thomas Munro, who was its first British ad-